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medical relief should be transferred to them with as full control as
might be expedient over the details of such expenditure. If this
principle had been loyally accepted and promptly given effect to, the
relations between the Government and the Corporation would not
have been strained to breaking point, as they so often were. But the
manner in which it was to be put into operation was the subject of
acute differences, and the frequent negotiations which took place
between the Government and the Corporation led to no satisfactory
settlement.
The Act of 1888 failed to strike out a definite line of policy, and
by providing that a certain proportion of the charges of the police
was to be borne by the Municipality, kept alive a constant source of
friction. No clear-cut agreement could be reached as to what exactly
were the liabilities of the Corporation by virtue of this provision. It
led to disputes about various items of expenditure incurred in con-
nection with the maintenance of the police. Memorials were sub-
mitted by the Corporation from time to time, most of them drafted
by Pherozeshah, who, also in his Budget speeches before the Council,
constantly reminded the Government of the unfairness of many of
the charges debited to the municipal exchequer. When a committee
was appointed by Government in 1893, to report upon the pro-
posals of the Commissioner of Police for an increase in the force
which the experience gained during the Hindu-Mohamedan riots of
that year had indicated as necessary, Pherozeshah, as the representa-
tive of the Corporation, took up a strong attitude, and insisted on
being given an ample opportunity of scrutinizing the recommenda-
tions before them. When that was denied to him, he refused to sign
the report, and submitted to the Corporation a scathing indictment
of the methods and procedure of the Committee, which led to a
lively encounter with its Secretary, Mr. James Campbell, a Civilian
of notoriously reactionary views.
Such was the spirit of the relations between the Government and
the Corporation on the question of the police charges. The differ-
ences ojti this subject affected the settlement of the policy with regard
to education and medical relief, which also, as we have seen, was a
fruitful cause of friction. Lord Lamington's Government were an-
xious to put a stop to these never-ending disputes and to meet the